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Abstract 

This paper reports on pedagogies that promote language, content and literacy in English by stimulating learners’ 
creativity. The starting point to promote creativity among learners was music and art. There seems to be a natural 
connection between music, language and thinking which suggests that incorporating musical experiences into daily 
instruction results in creative thinking. By being exposed to music and art, learners of different ages and from 
different language contexts developed visualization abilities and invented stories. According to many authors, 
stories are excellent vehicles for teaching and learning because they contain all the ingredients from which learners 
can benefit. The learners in this study moved from listening to music, to the word and sentence levels, to finally 
telling their stories in English, and the stories the learners created proved to be a vehicle for internalizing language 
and for literacy development. 

Keywords: Creative writing, Story making. Storytelling, Oracy and literacy 

1. Introduction 

In many countries around the world, children start learning English as an additional language (L2) at Pre-school 
level, and in order to develop competent bilingual skills, the schools need to provide effective educational programs 
that create the necessary conditions under which teaching/learning in the second language takes place. 

The methodologies presented in this paper can be adapted to child and adult learners and can also be adaptable to 
different settings. The same teaching techniques were presented to children at school and to student teachers at 
university with a twofold purpose: to create a rich linguistic environment, and to promote creativity and 
collaborative learning. As many authors point out, storytelling is an old form of teaching and stories are excellent 
vehicles for content/language learning because they contain all the ingredients from which learners can benefit 
(Gardner, 1994; Garvie, 1990; Moon, 2000; Wright, 2000). 

One of the underlying reasons to experiment with child learners was to explore different approaches to language 
teaching bearing in mind the learners’ age and taking into consideration what children are like and what children 
enjoy in the early years, particularly children between 3 and 12 years of age. The main aim to carry out the same 
teaching activities at university level was to provide student teachers with specialised training and with useful 
resources in Primary methodology. Teachers need in-service opportunities to write and read creatively themselves, 
and sessions on creative training to foster a better understanding of teaching techniques and to be better able to put 
them into practice in class. 

From the linguistic point of view, story making and storytelling proved to be excellent tools to improve the four 
skills in English L2 because the learners moved from a one-word level to the sentence level, to finally telling their 
stories in English. From the creative point of view, the learners developed ideas in their own way and, from the 
pedagogical perspective, this project-based learning helped the students to work on cooperative learning techniques. 
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In the end, the stories created by both types of learners reflected the manner in which they had internalized language 
and content after having carried out activities specifically designed to put their multiple intelligences at work. 

This paper is organized as follows: firstly, background information is provided on the use of the stories as a vehicle 
for teaching and learning, on the theory of Multiple Intelligences (MI) and on creative and collaborative learning. 
Secondly, the creative writing project is described. Thirdly, the results and the conclusions are presented. Finally, 
the chief pedagogical implications are drawn. 

2. Literature Review 

Storytelling is a very old form of teaching, and during story time session, teachers and pupils share language, 
content and feelings. Children from all languages are familiarised with the format of stories, which is common to all 
languages and is based on the fairy tale structure. Traditionally, storytelling has been used to entertain and to 
educate children, and stories are considered to be excellent vehicles for language teaching and learning by various 
authors. Cameron (2001) provides an example that clarifies this point: 

Children listening to a story told in a foreign language from a book with pictures will understand and 
construct the gist, or outline meaning, of the story in their minds. Although the story may be told in the 
foreign language, the mental processing does not need to use the foreign language, and may be carried out 
in the first language or in some language-independent way, using what psychologists call “mentalese”. 
(P-40) 

Stories can be used with different age and ability groups and provide all students (child and adult learners) with 
opportunities for vocabulary building and for developing the four skills. Reading books in class helps learners to 
understand, interact, write and read texts in the L2 and also to develop positive attitudes towards the target language. 
When foreign language learners are read picture stories, they get the meaning of the words from the book illustrations 
and through the context, and they are also introduced to the book language (to spacing and punctuation, and to the fact 
that books are read from left to right and from top to bottom). Besides, as the language in stories is contextualized, it 
provides meaning and helps in the comprehension of the texts. Garvie (1990) underlines this point further: 

Remember that the growth-points for literacy are to be found in oracy, and the more the children have been 
stimulated to listen and speak by a story, the more easily the skills of reading and writing can be developed as 
the story carries the children along, (p.105) 

Children are familiarized with stories, their structure, and with the formulaic language that goes with them in their 
mother tongue since they are little: the beginning of a story, which includes the characters and the settings; the 
middle of the story in which the conflict and the action occur; and the end of the story, which is dedicated to the 
resolution of the problem. Child L2 learners are familiarized with expressions such as Once upon a time..., they 
lived happily ever after or and this is the end of the story, as they have heard this formulaic language while listening 
to stories in their mother tongue. Moreover, stories are adaptable to the learners’ age and language level, and 
children can benefit from listening to stories and from creating their own stories. 

The language used in the stories is not referential as in textbooks, since stories contain vocabulary, intonation, 
grammatical structures and formulaic language within a context. The language in stories is representational and the 
characters think, interact, cry, shout or smile as in real life. When children listen to stories, they have access to the 
patterns of the language and, at the same time, they develop an understanding of the plot; hence, stories should be 
considered an essential part of language teaching and learning because they give the learners experience with 
language and because they make indirect and unconscious language learning meaningful. When teachers use stories 
in their classrooms, they are offering their students multiple opportunities to learn contents and ways of being, and 
to improve the mastery of communication skills (listening, speaking, reading and writing). Table 1 shows how 
literacy and oracy are interlinked and how teachers can help pupils learn to listen, to write, to read and to speak by 
planning story creative writing as a stimulating project. As Mason and Krashen (2004) state, stories offer learners 
multi-sensory experiences and opportunities for holistic learning, through which many different learning styles can 
be catered to: “It is our sense of enjoyment, excitement, and emotional involvement that is a necessary condition for 
learning, and using literature in the classroom can provide the content base for the magic” (p. 184). 

The teaching techniques presented in this paper were developed within this pedagogical framework and were 
thought out to help learners in their task of learning language and content through the means of writing, reading, 
telling and listening to stories in English L2, bearing in mind that every learner has a different style of learning and 
that by linking thinking and learning, language learners can become creative and can communicate in the L2. In 
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other words, child and adult learners can benefit from story making and from storytelling because they create 
opportunities for real communication. 

2.1 Multiple Intelligence Theory 

Following the Multiple Intelligence theory (MI) developed by Gardner (1983), we are all thought to possess 
different avenues for learning (Linguistic, Mathematical, Spatial, Musical, Kinaesthetic, Interpersonal, Intrapersonal 
and Naturalistic) and each individual is thought to possess a combination of these intelligences and the capacity to 
develop all of these intelligences and to learn by using them. Table 2 illustrates the Multiple Intelligences proposed 
by Gardner. 

Traditionally, learning has taken place via textbooks, teachers’ explanations, and paper and pencil tests and only the 
linguistic and logical-mathematical abilities have been assessed. Nowadays, all children are thought to have multiple 
strengths and the teacher’s role is to adjust their instructional strategies in order to allow students to use their 
strengths and also to show what they have learned. As Gardner puts it (1995): “We are not all the same, we do not 
all have the same kinds of minds, and education works most effectively for most individuals if [...] human 
differences are taken seriously” (p. 208). 

Thus, teachers who offer their students a variety of activities will be contributing to the development of their 
students’ multiple intelligences. The rationale behind using the MI approach in this project to promote language and 
content in English was multifold: to help children in Primary education become creative individually; to learn 
through a combination of visual, auditory, kinaesthetic, interpersonal, mathematical, linguistic and intrapersonal 
styles; and to create a setting in which student teachers could experiment on collaborative creative writing in teams. 

2.2 Creativity in the Classroom 

In general terms, education has focused more on the ability to recall and retell stories accurately rather than on 
preparing children to become creative themselves. In a different vein, Wright (2006) considers that by listening to 
stories and to fairy tales, children can increase the ability to visualise and to develop their imagination: “Creativity is 
making something new, or a new version of something [...], it is also when you devise activities and make materials 
[...], making new connections is what creativity is” (p.17). 

The idea of presenting these teaching techniques to future teachers was to provide them with tools for their 
professional development and came up during the preparation of three workshop sessions on story time, story 
making and storytelling. As Met (1999) suggests: “When students learn content through a new language, they need a 
variety of instructional materials and teachers may need to develop their own materials. Teachers may need 
in-service opportunities to write and read creatively themselves” (p.35). 

By establishing sessions on creative training, we were preparing future teachers to have a better understanding of 
teaching techniques and to be better able to put them into practice in class. 

Child learners see teachers in the classroom as models; thus, teachers must be prepared to go through the process of 
creative writing themselves and have the chance to model the courage of being creative, of knowing what the 
difficulties are, and of what it feels like to go through the process. 

2.3 Collaborative Learning 

The term collaborative learning refers to a teaching method in which students achieve an academic goal in pairs or 
in small groups and in which the students go through a series of phases while working together towards achieving 
the final goal. According to Larsen-Freeman (2000), cooperative or collaborative learning essentially involves 
students learning from each other in groups. 

Using collaborative learning is an alternative of making learning more interesting than using only textbooks. 
Learners get involved in the learning process, they create the characters for their stories in groups, and they establish 
contexts, problems and resolutions of the problems. Similarly, when children listen to stories in big groups, they ask 
questions and discuss with their teachers the characters, plots, or settings; they experience face-to-face interaction, 
and this kind of interaction helps them to remember the story to a greater extent. As Johnson, D., Johnson, R., and 
Smith (1991) put it, by working in groups, students exchange ideas, engage in discussions and make decisions which 
help them become critical thinkers: 

Cooperative learning is indicated whenever the goals of learning are highly important, mastery and 
retention are important, the task is complex or conceptual, problem solving is desired, divergent thinking or 
creativity is desired, quality of performance is expected and higher level reasoning strategies and critical 
thinking are needed, (p.40) 
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The rationale behind using collaborative learning techniques in this project was to provide student teachers with 
tools for their professional development. As we mentioned above, active learners learn more by doing something 
than by merely watching and listening to how others do it. 

2.4 Graphic Organizers 

Graphic Organizers (GO) are very useful guides for thinking, learning and remembering. They are visual aids that 
can be used in all classroom areas to organize ideas and to help learners to activate previous knowledge. GOs are 
also very helpful for teachers; they can be filled in by the teacher or by the students and used individually, in pairs or 
with the whole class. When they are used with the whole class, learners share ideas, interact and can see what they 
personally think and what others think. Examples of GOs include, among others: flow charts, Venn diagrams, 
network trees, cycle charts, story maps, or story organizers. Table 3 presents the flow chart used in the story creative 
writing project. 

There are learners who find it easier to organize information with the visual support that the graphic organizers 
provide than with linear information; and there are learners who find it easier to show what they know than to say it 
because they see what they think first. Thus, GOs are ideal tools to help planning, to explore what learners know, to 
help students to remember more, and also for predicting and for evaluating. Using charts in class is a good exercise 
for writing and for classifying, and it is particularly useful for pre-writing activities. By incorporating a flow chart in 
the creative story writing projects at school and at university, the learners were able to link visual support, language, 
content and thinking. 

3. The Creative Writing Project 

The initial stimulus to promote creativity among learners was music and art. According to Gardner (1983), musical 
intelligence develops first and runs parallel to linguistic intelligence. There seems to be a natural connection 
between music, language and thinking which suggests that incorporating musical experiences into daily instruction 
results in creative thinking and has multiple benefits: to improve listening and oral skills development, to extend 
vocabulary and to improve attention span and memory. 

The music used for inspiration was by Grieg (Peer-Gynt Suite: In the Hall of the Mountain King and March of the 
Dwarfs Op.54/3), Vivaldi (Summer, Presto) and Brahms (Lullaby, Waltz in A flan major Op. 39/15); and also the 
picture “The Scream” by Munch and Symphony No.2: Misterious Mountain, Op.132,111. Andante Expressivo by 
Hovhaness. Both music and art were used as the starting point for creativity and to foster thinking and 
self-expression. 

3.1 Participants 

As Table 4 shows, three groups of learners participated in the creative writing project. One of the groups of children 
taking part in the pedagogical experience was from a bilingual school (British Council School of Madrid). This 
school takes children from 3 to 18 years of age, 98% of whom are native speakers of Spanish and in it, language and 
content are equally important and the mastery of academic objectives is considered as important as the development 
of proficiency in the target language. The children participating in the project were in Year 2, 7-8 years of age, and 
had been learning English for four years. The entire writing project took place over a period of 6 months during one 
academic year (from November to May). 

The other group of children was from the Bosque School in Madrid, where CLIL methodology has been 
implemented in Primary education since 2005. This school teaches part of the Spanish curriculum, specifically 
Science, Arts and Crafts, and Physical Education, through English from ages 5 to 12. The experience took place in 
the first year of Primary (ages 6 to 7) during two sessions of 45 minutes each. 

The adult learners who were introduced experientially to the English L2 teaching techniques were students from the 
School of Education at the Madrid Complutense University (UCM) and they were enrolled in the pilot subject 
English Literature and its Didactics. All of them were studying to become English specialists at Primary level. The 
creative writing experience was the last activity they had after having been exposed to the above-mentioned 
workshops on stories. The fifty-eight students who experienced the methodology were in their first, second and third 
year of the degree and their age ranged from 18 to 38. They worked individually and in groups during a session of 
an hour and a half, and time was allotted for each task. 

3.2 Project Description 
Phase I: Visualization 

The three groups of learners were invited to listen to a piece of music, imagine a character and draw it. In the case of 
one group of student teachers, they were also asked to watch a piece of art while listening to the music. Then, they 
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were asked to think of words to describe the picture they had visualized. The purpose of this activity was to work on 
Musical, Linguistic and Visual-Spatial intelligences, to tap into the learners’ creativity and to use visualization as a 
learning strategy. For this part of the project, the learners worked individually. 

Phase II: Movement 

At this stage, the group of children from the bilingual school were asked to express their emotions and to use 
different types of movement by moving freely to the music in the gym, as they thought their character would move 
and use different types of movements. The purpose of this activity was to review quality of movement skills, to 
reinforce vocabulary in English and to develop facets of the kinaesthetic and musical intelligences. Student teachers 
in groups of three or four worked on brainstorming associations, talked about their characters and decided on one or 
more characters about which to write the story. The purpose of this phase was to work on their intrapersonal and 
linguistic intelligences. 

Phase III: Drafting 

During this phase, the learners, individually (children) or in groups (student teachers) thought of a setting and a title 
for the story, and created lists of words. This was a good opportunity to practice vocabulary, and making lists of 
words helped those child learners who had difficulties for writing. The purpose of this activity was basically to work 
on linguistic intelligence. 

Phase IV: Flow Chart and Interaction 

Later, the learners created a story map (see Table 3) and integrated the information of the key incidents into the flow 
chart, which consisted of six spaces: one for the beginning of the story; three for the middle of the story where the 
conflict or problem was indicated; and two spaces for the resolution of the problem. By incorporating a flow chart in 
the story writing, the learners were able to link visual support, language, content and thinking. The purpose of using 
flowcharts was to help children use space and to memorize better the story and sequence it. 

The group of child learners from the bilingual school interacted in pairs and they told their peers. The purpose for 
interacting was to give children the opportunity to work on their interpersonal, intrapersonal and linguistic 
intelligences. 

Phase V: Editing (Writing, Illustrating and Book Making) 

All learners worked on the text and the illustrations of their books. They transferred the information from their 
skeleton notes and from the flow charts into a book format. They designed and decorated a cover page and wrote a 
blurb for the back of the book. The book format was based on the fairy tales structures and the six spaces of the flow 
chart corresponded to the six pages of the book. The purpose of this part of the project was to work on linguistic and 
spatial intelligences and, more specifically, to encourage children to take responsibility for their own writing. 

Phase VI: Storytelling 

All learners had the opportunity to read their stories aloud and to talk about their pictures in class and, by doing so, 
to work on storytelling skills. In order to facilitate language learning and to offer future teachers the possibility of 
putting into practice strategies to write and tell stories, they also presented their stories to the class. The usefulness 
of this pedagogical experience was reflected in the comments students made in the feedback forms at the end of the 
experience According to the student teachers, music was a starting point and a complement for the rest of the 
activities. Music triggered their imagination and creativity and helped them in the process of creating and 
visualizing their characters and their stories. Working in small groups gave future teachers the opportunity to 
contrast ideas and points of view with their peers, to interact in English and to create a story collaboratively. 

4. Conclusion and Pedagogical Implications 

As young learners’ teachers know, children learn words easily but they forget them easily, too; thus, providing 
learners with memorable strategies will foster remembering new words. The innovative pedagogies described in this 
paper proved to be memorable and gave the learners the chance to create their own characters and to express their 
own messages in their stories and by doing so, the words they were using were easily retrieved from memory. Going 
through the different phases made learning active and helped the learners internalise language in an unconscious 
manner. Story making and storytelling were excellent vehicles for internalizing English language patterns, for the 
development of the four skills and for the presentation of English L2 in class. From the linguistic point of view, the 
learners moved from listening to music, to the sentence level, to finally telling their stories in English. 

By participating in the process of making books and telling stories to an audience, young and adult learners were 
encouraged to interact and to do as much as they could by themselves, individually or in groups. The learners made 
thinking visible through illustrating, writing and telling their stories, thereby exploring stories from the point of view 
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of the story maker, the storyteller and the listener. Learning English through music, movement and art stimulated the 
learners’ multiple intelligences and helped them develop visualization abilities and create a rich linguistic 
environment in which language was internalized. Therefore, the music that teachers consider adequate for each 
occasion and for each particular group of learners can become a teaching/learning resource and an important 
foundation for literacy. 

The flow charts proved to be ideal vehicles to predict, to sequence and to organise the stories. The different ways of 
showing information through the graphic organizers helped the learners make thinking visible, something positive as 
for some learners visual information is more memorable. Thus, selecting the best type of graphic organizer can 
foster memory, understanding and concept development and can help learners interpret the information. 

Teachers need in-service opportunities to write and read creatively and, by tracking the learning process, the student 
teachers were able to try ideas out and to investigate how children learn before practicing teaching. At the end of the 
project, they had a better understanding of teaching techniques and of how to put them into practice in class because 
they had put theory into practice first-hand. 

Summing up, these pedagogies could be scheduled for creative story writing in the English L2 classroom and they 
could also be used for creative writing in the mother tongue or any other additional languages. In addition, they 
could also be employed to make cross-curricular links to other subject matters for content teaching. 
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Table 1. Developing oracy and literacy 
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Table 2. Multiple Intelligences 



Table 3. Story Organizer 
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Table 4. Breakdown of the participants 


Place 

Bilingual School 

CL1L School 

University 


(BCS) 

(Bosque) 

(UCM) 

Participants 

21 

20 

58 

Age 

7-8 

6-7 

18-46 

Stories 

21 

20 

22 

Time 

A Semester 

45’ Session 

lh30’ Session 
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